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If you go out into the desert in summer, it is sure not
to be long before you see a dust devil. The dust is
drawn upwards by an ascending spiral of air, and builds
itself into a column of grey smoke rising into the sky.
Sometimes a number of these dust devils can be seen
together moving along like silent spectres. They always
haunt the landing ground at Ziza, Anywhere in the
world you can see tiny whirlwinds that whisk up the dust
with a sharp sigh. In Ireland I believe they call them
Sheelan na gig. If you are standing near your aeroplane
in the desert and a large dust devil passes through you
the aeroplane rocks in the swift vortex of air. When
flying, unless you want a rough passage for a minute or
two, it is well to give them a wide berth. They are
quite capable of reaching up to 3,000 feet and more.
But their bark is worse than their bite.

There are not many kinds of weather that will force an
aeroplane on to the ground nowadays. Aeroplanes can
fly in almost any wind; the difficulty is handling them on
the ground before they go up and after they have landed.
A sudden storm once blew up at L.G. V and caught
a Vernon that was picketed down. The aeroplane
wrenched its screw pickets out of the ground and travelled
backwards for about 80 yards. Luckily very little
damage was done; but the tailskid suffered through being
forced to plough through the ground in the reverse
direction to that in which it was meant to go. Dust
storms, as I have said, are not prevalent on the Mail
Route; and there is next to no fog. The main trouble
is low clouds and rain. It is possible to see the way in
quite a heavy downpour of rain. But if the clouds come
down on to the hills or ground, then it may be impossible
to see. When flying in country with good landmarks it is